CHEMISTRY   IN  AMERICA
can scarcely receive two connected facts without wishing to draw a general conclusion. It is this spirit of generalization which has given birth to some of the most sublime as well as the wildest theories. "Without it the mind of man would be nothing better than a wild chaos of facts. Instead of a well constructed temple, throughout the whole of which reigns the most perfect harmony, it would be a mere quarry in which although all the materials for constructing the temple are contained, yet they are in so rude and deranged a state that they are neither useful nor elegant. The assent of mankind, it is true, is often obtained to the wildest theories; yet even these, false as they may be, serve the purpose of giving some sort of arrangement to all the known facts, and any arrangement, however bad, is better than none. Nor need we be afraid that any false theory, however specious it may appear, will be permanent; for, WHATEVER SYSTEM Is NOT FOUNDED IN TRUTH MUST FALL!
As soon then as Becher's doctrine of phlogiston, as improved by Stahl, became generally known, it was adopted by the undissenting voice of the chemical world. It answered for the limited state of chemical knowledge, and the philosophers from his time until within a few years past knew of no phenomena in combustion that they could not account for satisfactorily, to themselves, by this theory.
About this time lived Mayow, an English physician, famous for a number of ingenious conjectures. According to Dr. Haller, he supposed that nitre floating in the air was absorbed into the lungs and formed the animal spirits, the heat of the system, and imparted colour to the blood. Blumenbaeh says he was one of the first authors who wrote concerning the factitious airs, especially that now called dephlogisticated air, or oxigene; the "spiritus nitri mrius" of Mayow. The work which contains his peculiar notions on this subject is entitled "Tractatus duo: de
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